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Voiume I. 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Ir ie proposed to publish, in the city of Boston, a weekly periodical 


‘bearing the above title, to be devoted to Instruction and Amuse- 


ment; designed to while pleasantly away a icisure hour, and to en- 


gage the attention and cultivate the taste of youth, by presenting a 
rich variety of the fairest fruits and flowers that can be gathered from 
the wide spread and highly cultivated field of intellect. 

While the Macazinzg will contribute its full share to the original lit- 
erature of the day, it will depend largely upon judicious selections 
from the most valuable works, both periodical and occasional, that 
issue from the press of this country and Europe, for the interest of its 
columns, 

Tales of sickly sensibility, stale, indelicate and profane jests, vul- 
gar. puns, and the like, will find no place in this publication, which 
it is intended shall] contain nothing inconsistent with the purest mo- 
rality, or improper to be introduced inte the most select family circle. 

Interesting and well written Narratives, Moral Tales, Poetry, Pop- 
ular Music, arranged for the Piano, Flute, &c., Pleasing and Dangerous 
Adventures, Sketches of Travels, Descriptions of Places and Persons, 
Extracts from new works, and from rich and racy criticisms, with the 
thousand other sources of interest, with more or less of the events 


the day, will fill the columns of the Macazinez; and, it is hoped, ren- 


der it worthy the patronage of the moral and enlightened portion of the 
community. , 


TERMS. 

Each number of the Macazinz will contain eight large quarto pages, 
printed on fine paper, and new and beautiful type, in a style not 
surpassed by any similar publication in New England. 

It will be published every Saturday, at $2.50 per annum ; six copies 
to one address, $12.00 per annum, in advance. Single numbers six 
cents. 

A liberal allowance will be made to Agents. Postmasters are 
authorized to procure and forward subscriptions, for which they will 
be allowed a suitable commission. 


All communications may be addressed (post paid) to D. H. ELA and 
J. B. HALL, 19 Washington street, Boston. 


a 
THE APPARITION. 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 





Original. 





Eag.y sorrow exercises an influence over our later years. 
We may not be sensible of the fact — we may suppose that 
the little griefs of childhood are healed; and when we go 


forth into the world, and encounter men in the shock of 


business, we may imagine that we have put away childish 
things, and that we are not the same individual who sat 
down upon the cold stone and watered the soil with our in- 
fant tears, because we were compelled to go to school, or 
who sought the covert of the wood shed, to eat in secret the 


pirated figs which we had purloined from the top shelf of 


the pantry. We may, indeed, have forgotten much that 
occurred in our earliest years, but our personal identity 
remains,*and with it, more of our original character than 
is generally supposed. . 

Early sorrow has a chastening effect upon the temper and 
the manners of individuals. We may impute this partly to 
the fact that deep impressions made upon the mind in child- 
hood, last through life ; and we remember not only the 
calamity of our early years, but also the manner in which 
we were affected by it; and, in this way, we have a clue to 
those gentle feelings of our childhood which might other- 
wise have remained, like fish in winter, shut up beneath the 
icy hardness of our hearts. It is in this way that early 
sorrow exercises a benign influence upon_our future years — 
and not, as some may suppose, because the pride of man 
is humbled by calamity. If kindness will not soften the 
hearts of our fellow creatures, nothing will do it. Tyranny 
and oppression, although they may seem to compel submis- 
sion, can never conquer the heart ; and terrible is the retri- 
bution which follows the exercise of unwarrantable power. 




























SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1838. 


I delight to dwell upon the greatest calamity of my life. 
It is only then that I seem. to live, when I can bring before 
me that night — that awful night— when my mothe lay 
before me in the silence of death. How well do I remem- 
ber every event connected with the scene! Imagination 
heralds me directly to her chamber. The physician sits 
in one corner, with his face resting on his hand —like a baf- 
fled general in the presence of his victor. The nurse, a little 
dried up woman, is softly moving from one spot to another, 
anxious and uneasy, as if she feared she should be charged 
with the murder, while the members of the family sit mourn- 
ing by the bedside. But she—thedead! I have looked upon 
many a corse since that night; but there was a stone-like 
rigidity, a total absence of interest about the features, that 
almost forbade a belief in the eternal world. Yet I know 
not why it should be so. Itis not pretended that the body 
is immortal ; and when the spirit has fled, why should not 
the forsaken clay present that appearance of total abandon- 
ment which so plainly distinguishes death from temporary 
sleep? Nevertheless, my belief in the soul’s immortality 
has been more shaken by one glance at the face of the dead, 
than by all the arguments of unbelieving writers which I 
have ever read. But.such was not the case when I looked 
upon my mother’s lifeless form. Not for a moment did the 
idea intrude itself, that her existence was wound up forever. 
Although her death had been both sudden and unexpected, 
and although her suffering had been extreme, yet the closing 
moments of her life had been calm, and her spirit had pass- 
ed away like a vepor mingling with a summer cloud. Her 
countenance seemed smiling a welcome to death, and spoke 
of that peace which passeth all understanding. 

I was strongly impressed with a belief that she still exist- 
ed, and that she witnessed the tears which fell that night 
from the eyes of her sorrowing and motherless children. I 
still believe that she exists; and no argument would be 
sufficiently powerful to convince me that that mother had 
not held conve*3e with my spirit since her departure from 
this hateful world. Deprive me of that conviction, and you 
rob me of the last solace that remains to my wretched 
heart. She gave me life in this world, and she keeps alive 
my hope of a better existence. I shall see her again. We 
sometimes hold dark and mysterious converse together ; 
but then I shall see her face to face. In the gloom of mid- 
night, she lays her shadowy finger upon my heart, but then 
we shall hail each other in the full blaze of an eternal day. 
She is the only friend I ever had, and my devoted heart 
scorns the idea of admitting another. 

After the burial of my mother, we returned to the house. 
Yes, we returned to the house — but not to our home! Our 
home was gone —annihilated. I have had no home since. 
As I entered the room in which my mother had so often sat, 
the very hearth stone frowned upon me. Writhing serpents 
hissed from the walls. I was carried away captive and 
sold to a stranger. The preserving genius of the place had 
fled. Every room was empty and cold. My mother was 
gone, and my home was gone with her. I have not found 
it yet. My home is with her. I never was loved but by 
one, and I never will love but one —for that is not love 
which any circumstances can change ; and I know that she 
would have loved me in any condition and under any cir- 
cumstances. I am thoroughly persuaded that no love is 
constant, but that of a mother, and therefore she alone has 
claim on my love. May I perish in that day that I take to 
my heart any other friend but my mother’s spirit ! 

I was fourteen years of age when my mother died. Home 
was not; and I was easily persuaded to goto Europe. My 
father intended me for a merchant of the first water. To 
those who are fond of unmeaning and aimless excitement — 
mechanical action — and a pocket full of papers, such a des- 
tiny might have had charms. Worldly ambition I had none. 
I was betrothed to the grave, and the glare of wealth and splen- 
dor was not so congenial to my mind as the cypress shade. 


Nomecr 1. 


When I stepped into the tall ship which was to bear me 
three thousand miles from my native land, I felt a sort of 
insane triumph at the idea that I had now no home. I 
thought of the desolate hearth which I might not see again, 
and rejoiced that it would be no more able to mock me with 
its hollow welcome —like a shell from which the kernel had 
been eaten out — like a body without a soul. Yet I had left 
behind me a sister but a year and a half younger than my- 
self, with whom I had ever been intimate ; and to whom, 
before my mother died, I had been strongly attached. That 
sister’s tender farewell had been already forgotten. It had 
fallen on my ear like a solitary snow flake upon the heated 
pavement in spring, and was brought to mind no more. 
The broad canvass was stretched upon the yards of the ves- 
sel, and the ship went plunging through the green waves, 
leaving behind her a serpentine track of foam that resem- 
bled the sparkling galaxy above. I burst into tears, and a 
lady passenger thereupon remarked that I was quite too 
young to be thus separated from all my friends. 

“Friends!” cried I pettishly —“I am leaving my moth- 
er’s grave.” And I walked up the companion way to the 
deck. The fresh breeze hummed through the cordage. The 
ship was diving into the surges, and the old sailors on the 
forecastle turned their hunched shoulders to the spray, as it 
came, in mist and shower, over the bow of the vessel. _ Scv- 
eral gentleman passengers were on the quarter deck, and 
the officers of the ship were pacing backwards and forwards, 
giving orders and conversing. I had escaped from the pas- 
sengers in the cabin, in the hope of finding a solitude on 
deck. 

* “Who would go to sea,” thought I, “since sailers can 
never be alone?” 

Night fell upon the waters, and the ship went roaring on 
amid the wilderness of waves. No song of birds was hefe. 
The watery solitude was dull and cheerless. I looked up at 
the stars and sighed, “I have seen you before.” They 
shone brightly on the night that my mother died, I had 
good cause to remember them. All that I looked upon dur- 
ing that sad evening Wad become part and parcel of the 
tragedy — never to be forgotten. 

As I walked the silent deck, an officer wrapt in a coat of 
coarse cloth, came to converse with me, and answer any 
questions that curiosity might prompt me to ask. He could 
not see the dark impatient scowl upon my brow. 

“ How, my little man,” said he; “you keep good watch. 
A little scared, I suppose — first time at sea, is it not?” 

“You eannot scare a hoy who has no mother,” was my 
answer. 

He looked at me, but eould not muster sufficient courage 
toreply. I discovered before I left-the ship that seamen 
entertained a strange antipathy to ideas or sentiments which 
had not become familiar by long use. They will laugh at 
an ancient joke, and be even more pleased with its hun- 
dredth appearance than they were when they first heard it. 
They hail it cordially like an old friend, whom they had 
long mourned as dead.- They honor it like a revolutionary 
hero. 

As this. grum seaman moved silently away from me, 
I thought I hated my species — but it was only one’ por- 
tion of them. He interrupted me no more. My mother 
came near me on that night. The common sailors were 
reclined in dark masses about the long boat, and the fresh 
breezes from off the sea were new to me. The more my 
old associations were broken up, the more did my mother 
seem present with me, “i will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee,” she whispered. I then knew what it was to be 
least solitary when most alone. 

In London I found the man of trade with whom I was 
destined to commence my career. Corfimend me to a dun- 
geon at Newgate, but Heaven preserve me from a counting 
house. As often as memory brings to mind the parapherna- 
lia of that hated room—the large leathern covered books 
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with their red and black lines —the folders — the large ink- 
stands —the black sand —the piece of India rubber — the 
sponge —the slates —the high stools —the racks —the lig- 
num vite rulers —the printed bills — the check books —the 
letter stamps —the brazen clasps and receipt books —and 
above all the brief, cold, calculating conversation —I cannot 
avoid regarding a counting house as a sort of chemical 
laboratory in which the soul is annihilated. The icy eyes, 
the precise expression, the grave look, the important air, 
the absence of every soft green thing on which the eyes of 
the soul can repose with pleasure, render a merchant’s 
counting house a furnace of affliction— but a furnace in 
which the heart is hardened and not melted — where the 
milk of human kindness is made to evaporate; and into 
which even my mother refused to enter with me. It was 
only there that she came not. I therefore knew that I was 
not in the way of my duty. I had taken her for my guide. 
She had promised to be my guardian angel through life, and 
to hover around my dying pillow, and to support my totter- 
ing footsteps to the throne of the Omnipotent itself. Never- 
theless I continued, for some time, to apply myseif to busi- 
ness. 

My mother’s death had not deprived me of my natural 
energy. Even my sensual appetites were the same. I 
talked and smiled and laughed—but I shunned society. 
My mother was not dead to me, and why should I be mel- 
ancholy? My mother was always with me when I retired, 
and why should I remain longer in the society of others 
than I could help? 

The reader who has followed me thus far, may ask if I 
would have chosen to be always in my mother’s society, 
had she remained on this side the grave. He may ask if it 
is proper that a young man just setting out in life, should 
spend all his time with his mother — whether he has not 
his duties, and even his pleasures — rational and virtuous 
ones—to attend to, which render it impossible that he 
should be constantly with her. 

I know it is sometimes considered a mark of weakness 
for a young man to cling constantly to his mother. If my 
mother had lived, perhaps I should have thought so too — 
but in her grave, it was impossible to forget her. I gloried 
in remembering one whom all the world had forgotten. 
The love of the dead linked me with eternity, and ethe- 
realized my nature. Had it been a loved maiden whom 
I had lost —had a fair damsel gone to her long home on 
the very day which should have seen us one, I might 
have mourned for years —if I had loved her. But of such 
love I know nothing. Yes, I might have grieved for the 
loss of a “loved object”? —I believe that is the phrase — 
but if I possessed the slightest knowledge of human nature, 
I must have been sensible that her love for me was a mere 
whim —a mere weak and girlish fancy —liable to be 
estranged, cured, crossed, alienated from me by absence, 
or by the attentions of a handsomer man. I should have 
known that had she married me, so couid she have married 
thousands of other men had they been thrown in her way, 
and had she never fallen in with me. But she whom I 
mourned was irrevocably and unchangably my friend — 
she whom I had lost would have loved me had idiotic imbe- 
cility, raving madness, deformity, or vice rendered me an 
object of disdain and disgust to all the world beside. She 
would have followed me not only to the foot of the scaffold, 
but would also have mounted the platform, and imprinted 
the agonized kiss upon my polluted lips, before a mocking 
world! <A favorite maiden or a wife would have loved me 
so long as I loved her. Had I proved recreant te my vows, 
she would have forsaken me. For this would a wife have 


procured a divorce, and then travelled up and down the! 


country defaming my character and stirring up the evil 
passions of men against me. A “loved object ” would 
have continued constant so long as I treated her with del- 
icacy and politeness ; so long as I held up my head among 
men ; so long as I was considered respectable, and avoided 
the poisonous bowl ; so long as I answered her expecta- 
tions! Had I married her, she would have loved me so 
long as I treated her with tenderness, provided for her 
wants, and did not thwart her wishes. She would have 
reminded me of Franklin’s precept —that there must be 
mutual concession in the marriage state. But thou, dead 
mother, wouldst have l8ved me and asked no return. When 
I fled from thee, thou wouldst have sought me —when I 
spurned thee, thon wouldst have entreated me— when I 
scorned thee, thou wouldst scarcely have wept, so that I 


were happy —had the laurel been torn from my brow and}: 


« 


trodden in the dust, thou wouldst have striven to restore its 
greenness, and entwine the coronal anew—had I been 
hunted from the society of my fellows, thou wouldst have 
followed me cheerfully into the desert—and though I had 
grovelled like a swine in the foulest and filthiest den of in- 
toxication, crime and ignominy, there, there thou wouldst 
have sought me, and though an angel had pronounced 
me reprobate, thou wouldst not have despaired of my re- 
form ! 

Hail! mother in heaven! thou hast conquered! More 
potent in thy grave, than beauty’s wreathing smiles and all 
the boasted assiduities of conjugal regard. No other earthly 
tie held sway over the pure spirit of the Son of God. No 
earthly father could lay claim to his affection —no widowed 
spouse wept at the cross—but there the blessed Mary 
knecled. Jesus acknowledged a mother’s yearning pangs 
ere he died, and stamped maternity divine ! 

* * * * * * 

Ten years had gone by since I left my native city, and 
crossed the wide waters of the Atlantic. Five of those years 
had been spent in a London counting house ; and for five 
years I had been a wanderer. Amid the burning sands of 
Araby —the everlasting solitudes of the western wild —or 
the earthquake of Peru, my mother’s spirit had been my 
companion. When most forsaken by the world, then had 
she been nearest — a sure friend in the time of need. And 
now weary and travel worn, I stood upon the soil of my na- 
tive land. The clocks of the city struck ten as I paced the 
streets of the metropolis —a returned wanderer. Not that 
I expected to find here my surviving relatives, for they had 
long since removed to the West. My father had gone to the 
banks of the Ohio, and his sons and daughters were growing 
up around him. He left the city in less than one year after 
my mother’s death. It was not to see a living relative that 
I had returned to the city of my birth ; but my heart yearned 
once more to see the house which had sheltered my living 
mother. I passed up a lane that ran along by the side of 
the building, and halted opposite a piazza, the blinds of 
which opened upon this narrow thoroughfare. I stood lock- 
ing up at those blinds, and remembered how often my mo- 
ther had looked out from thence to watch me while at play 
— how often she had summoned me to attend her, from the 
piazza. I could hardly persuade myself that I should not! 
again hear her voice from thence. Every thing had re-| 
mained in the same situation as when I left it. I knew not 
who occupied the house, nor how many tenants might have 
succeeded one another since I left that home of my child- 
hood. Suddenly, the blind began to shake —it opened. 
The moon shone full upon the piazza, and in the light of 
that moon stood —could I doubt it —the identical form of 
my departed mother. The lineaments of the countenance 
were the same. The dark eyes, whose glance I had never 
forgotten — the slender waist —the pale, thoughtful counte- 
nance of my mother. Nothing doubting the reality of the ap- 
parition, I sprang forward, and raised my hands — “ Mother! 
mother! oh, mother! have you come at last?” The figure 
moved hastily, as if about to retreat — then returned, and a 
voice that was not my mother’s, inquired who was there. 


* * 
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COURTSHIP ON A FRAGMENT OF THE PULASKI. 





From the Delaware Gazette. 





Many interesting as well as painful incidents eonnected 
with that awful disaster, are related by those who have seen 
and conversed with persons saved from that wreck. Among 
others, the following is told of a Mr. Rindge, from New Or- 
leans, and a Miss Onslow, from one of the Southern States, 
two of the unfortunates who were picked up on the fifth day 
about fifty miles from land. It is stated of the gentleman, 
that he had been sitting on the deck alone, for half an hour 
previous to the accident. Another gentleman who was 
walking near him at the time of the explosion was thrown 
overboard, and himself was precipitated nearly over the side 
of the boat and stunned. He recovered immediately, as he 
supposed, when he heard some one remark, “Get out the 
boats — she is sinking!”’ He was not acquainted with a sol- 
itary individual on the boat. Under such circumstances, it 
is natural to suppose that he would feel quite as much con- 
cern for himself as for any one else. He was consequently 
among the foremost of those who sought the small boat for 
safety, and was about to step into it, when he discovered a 
young lady, whom he recognized as one whose appearance 
had sundry times during the passage arrested his attention. 
Her protector was the gentleman who was walking on deck 
and blown overboard. He sprung towards her, to take her 
into the small boat, but in the crowd and confusion he lost 
sight of her, and he supposed she was with some other 
friend. During his fruitless search the small boat shoved 
off. The wreck was fast sinking. The night rang with the 
prayers and shrieks of the helpless and drowning. He 
turned away in despair, and tumbled over a coil of small 
rope. Hope, like the expiring spark, brightened again. He: 
caught up the rope —lashed together a couple of settees — 
threw them upon a piece of an old sait and an empty cask ; 
and thus equipped, launched upon the element. It was all 
the work of a moment. He believed death inevitable, and 
that effort was the last grasp at life. His vessel bore him up 
much better than he expected, and he was consoling himself 
with his escape such as it was, while others were perishing 
all around him, when he discovered a female struggling for 
life almost within his grasp. He left his ark—swam but 
twice his length — seized his object and returned safely to 
his craft again, which proved sufficient to sustain them both, 
but with their heads and shoulders only above water. The 
female was the young lady for whom he had lost a passage 
in the small boat. She fancied their float would be unable 
to support both, and said to him, “ You will have to let me 
go to save yourself.” He replied, “We live or we die 
together.” Soon after, they drifted upon a piece of the 
wreck, probably a part of the same floor or partition torn 
asunder by the explosion. This with the aid of the settees, 
fastened beneath it, proved sufficient to keep them out of 
water. About this time one of the small boats came to- 
wards them, but already heavily loaded. He implored them 
to take in the young lady. But she said, no, she could but 
die —he had saved her life, and she could not leave him. 


My father’s voice was then heard ; and the delusion van-)|They were fairly at sea, without the least morsel to eat or 
ished. Astonished to find him there, I entered. It was my)/drink, in a scorching climate ; the young lady in her night 
sister, whose form and features, now that she was grown to |clothes, and himself with nothing upon him but his shirt and 
woman’s estate, so nearly resembled those of my mother,||a thin pair of pantaloons, already much torn. Of the boat 
and whose appearance on the piazza had bewildered me||which bore them all in quiet and safety but half an hour be- 
with a strange hope. I entered the house, and was not|/fore, nothing was to be seen but scattering pieces of the 
obliged to introduce myself. Iwas soon recognized. Their|wreck. The small boat was on its way to the'shore ; their 
tale was soon told. It appeared that they had returned from| own craft being light, and lightly loaded, drifted fast away 
the West several years before, and had once more taken|/from a scene indeseribably heart-rending. and which he stil! 
possession of the same house in which we lived when my |shudders tovthink of. 
mother died. I mentioned the name of my mother. It|| At daylight nothing was visible to them but the heavens 
seemed to awaken no answering sentiment in their breasts.||and a waste of water. In the course of the day they came 
I was coldly replied to. I saw that my mother was entirely |in sight of land, and for a time were confident of reaching 
forgotten by the family. I sat a moment in indignant si-||it; but during the succeeding night the wind changed, and 
lence. Then the door opened, and a stately dame stalked! soon after daylight next morning it vanished again, and 
into the room. My father had been married about eight|/with it all their lively hopes pf escaping from their dread- 
years! | ful dilemma. On the third day a sail hove in sight —but 
“Let me introduce you to your mother,” said he, calling she was entirely beyond hailing distance. When found, 
they were sadly burned by the sun —starved and exhaust- 


me by name. 
I cast a withering look upon her haughty and unfeeling '|ed — though still in possession of their faculties, and able to 
visage. move and talk. But their pain and suffering was not with- 





‘out its pleasures and enjoyment. The romantic part of the 
I rushed from the house. I have seen none of its inmates |story of their expedition is yet to come, and there’s no tel- 
since. I know them not. ling how much longer they would have subsisted on the 
Rejoiced am I that there are none on earth to share with {Same food that seems to have aided at least in sustaining 
me the love of my mother’s spirit! } them so well such an incredible length of time. 


“Never,” exclaimed I, starting up — “ My mother!” 





* 
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inseparable, as escape from it was now impossible. 


After their rescue, he informed her that a sense of duty 
impelled him to apprise her, that by the misfortune which 


had befallen them he had lost every dollar he possessed on 
earth, (amounting to about twenty five thousand dollars,) 


that he was in “poverty to his very lips,’”’—a beggar 


among strangers, without the means of paying for a single 


meal of victuals, and painful as was the thought of separa- 


tion to him, he offered to release her from her engagement, 
if it was her choice to leave him. : 
She burst into tears, at the very thought of separation, and 


asked him if he thought it was possible for the poverty of 
this world, to drive them to a more desperate extremity than 


that which they had suffered thus together. He assured her 


of his willingness to endure for her the same trial again — 


and of the joy, more than he could express, which he felt at 
finding her so willing to fulfil her engagement, which it is 
said, is soon to be consummated. It was not till then that 
he was made acquainted with the fact that his lady love is 
heiress to an estate worth two hundred thousand dollars. 
Who would not be shipwrecked ; and henceforth, who will 
say “matches are not made in heaven?” 


THE SULTANA OF THE DESERT. 





Selected. 
’ 

Dvrine the enterprising expedition into Upper Egypt, by 
General Desaix, a provincial soldier fell into the power of a 
tribe of Arabs, called the Maugrabins, and was by them 
carried into the desert beyond the cataracts of the Nile. In 
order to put a safe distance between themselves and the 
French army, the Maugrabins made a forced march and did 
not stop till night closed in. They encamped around a foun- 
tain surrounded by palm trees. Not supposing their pris- 
oner would attempt to escape, they contented themselves 
with merely binding his hands; and after having fed their 
horses, and made their supper upon dates, they all of them 
slept soundly. As soon as the French prisoner was con- 
vinced of this fact, he began to gnaw the cords that bound 
him, and soon regained the liberty of his hands. He seized 
a carbine, and took the precaution to provide himself with 
some dry dates, and a little bag of grain; and, armed with 
a scimetar, he mounted a horse, and started off in the direc- 
tion of the French army. 

In his eagerness to arrive at a place of safety, he urged 
the already wearied horse until the generous animal feli 
down dead, and left his rider alone in the midst of the desert. 
For a long time the Frenchman walked on with the perse- 
verance of a runaway slave ; he was at last obliged to 
stop. The day was finished eoitn the beau- 
ty and freshness of oriental , he did not feel strength 
enough to pursue his jowfmmey. Having reached a little clus- 
ter of palms, which had gladdened his heart from a distance, 
he laid his head upon a stone and slept without taking any 
precaution for his defence. 

He was awakened by the pitiless rays of the sun, which 
fell upon him with intolerable fervor; for in his weariness 
he had reposed on the side opposite to the morning shadows 
of the majestic palms. The prospect around him filled him 
despair. every direction nothing met his eye but a wide 
ocean O} d, sparkling and glancing like a dagger in the 
sunshine. The pure brilliancy of the sky left the imagina- 
tion nothing to desire. Not a cloud obscured its splendor, 
not a zephyr moved the surface of the desert. The earth 













The intrepidity he displayed — the risk he ran — the dan- 
ger he incurred, and above all, the magnanimity he evinced 
in saving her life, strangers as they were to each other, at 
the imminent hazard of his own, elicited from her, at once, the 
warmest and strongest feelings of gratitude towards him, 
and before the tortures of hunger and thirst commenced, 
kindled that passion which burns nowhere else as it burns 
in woman’s bosom. On the other hand, her good sense, her 
fortitude and presence of mind at the most perilous moment, 
and particularly her readiness to meet and share with him 
the fate which awaited them, excited on his part an attach- 
ment which was neither to be disguised nor deferred. And 
there, upon the “waters wild,” amid the terror which sur- 
rounded, and the fear which threatened them, in the pre- 
sence only of an all-seeing God, did they pledge their mu- 
tual love, and declare if their lives were spared, their desti- 
ny, which misfortune had united, should then be made as 


























and the heavens seemed on fire —they met at the horizon 
in a narrow line of light, as fine and glittering as the edge 
of a sword. There was a wild and awful majesty in tke 
universal stillness ! —God, in all his infinity, seemed present 
to the soul! 

The desolate wanderer thought of the fountains and roses 
of his own native province, and wept aloud. He clasped 
the palm, as if it had been a living friend. He shouted, to 
relieve the forgetfulness of utter solitude. The wide wilder- 
ness sent back a sharp sound from the distance; but no 
echo was awakened. The echo was in his heart! 

With melancholy steps he walked around the little emi- 
nence on which the palm trees grew. To his great joy he 
discovered on the opposite side, a sort of natural grotto 
formed by a pile of granite. Hope was awakened in his 
breast. The palms would furnish him with dates for food, 
and human beings might come that way before they were 
exhausted. Perhaps another party of Maugrabins, whose 
wandering life began to have some charms for his imagina- 
tion ; or he might hear the noise of approaching cannon — 
for Bonaparte was then passing over Egypt. The French- 
man experienced a sudden transition from the deepest des- 
pair to the wildest joy. He occupied himself during the 
day with cutting down some of the palm trees to defend the 
mouth of the grotto against wild beasts, which would prob- 
ably come in the night time to drink at the rivulet flowing 
at the foot of the palms. Notwithstanding the eagerness 
produced by a fear of being devoured in his sleep, he could 
not finish his fortifications during that day. Toward even- 
ing, the mighty tree he had been cutting, fell to the ground, 
with a crash that resounded through the desert, as if soli- 
tude had uttered a deep groan. 

The soldier trembled as if there had been a supernatural 
voice in the air. But like an heir, who soon ceases to moan 
over a rich parent, he immediately began to strip off the 
broad and beautiful leaves to form his couch for the night. 
Fatigued by his exertions and the extreme warmth of the 
climate, he soon fell into a profound slumber. In the mid- 
dle of the night his sleep was suddenly disturbed by an ex- 
traordinary noise. He raised himself and listened — and 
amid the deep silence he distinctly heard the loud breathing 
of some powerful animal. The sound fell upon his heart 
like ice. The hair started upon his head, and he strained 
his eyes to the utmost to perceive the object of his terror. 
He caught a glimpse of two faint yellow lights at a little 
distance from him ; he thought it might be an optical delu- 


the moon entered the chinks of the cave, he distinctly saw 
an enormous animal lying about two feet from him. There 
was not sufficient light to distinguish what species of animal 
it was — it might be a lion, a-tiger, or a crocodile — but the 
strong odor that filled the cave, left no doubt of the presence 
of some large and terrible creature. 

When the moon rose so as to shine directly upon the open- 
ing in the grotto, its beams lighted up the beautiful’ spotted 
hide of a huge panther! This lion of Egypt slept with her 
head upon her paws, with the comfortable dignity of a great 
house dog. Her eyes, which had been opened from time to 
time, were now closed. Her face was turned toward the 
Frenchman. <A thousand confused thoughts. passed through 
the soldier’s bosom. His first idea was to shoot his enemy 
through the head ; but he soon, perceived that there was not 
room enough for that — the ball would inevitably have pass- 
ed her. He dared not make the slightest movement, lest he 
should awake her; nothing broke the deep silence but the 
breath of the panther, and the strong beating of his heart. 
Twice he put his hand upon his scimetar ; but the difficulty 
of penetrating her rough, hard skin, made him relinquish 
his project. To attempt her destruction, and fail in the 
attempt, would be certain death. At all events, he resolved 
to wait for daylight. Day came at last, and showed the 
jaws of the sleeping panther covered with blood. 

“ She has eaten lately,” said the Frenchman to himself ; 
“ she will not awake in hunger.’ 

She was‘in truth a beautiful) monster. The fur on her 
throat and legs was of a dazzling whiteness —a circle of 
little dark spots, like velvet, formed pretty bracelets around 
her paws — her large muscular tail was beautifully white, 
terminated by black rings —and the soft smooth fur on her 
body, was of a glowing yellow, like unwrought gold, richly 
shaded with dark brown spots in the form of roses. 

His powerful but tranquil hostess reposed in as graceful 
an attitude as a puss sleeping on a footstool. Her head 
rested on her nervous, outstretched paws, from which her 












































sion, produced by his own earnest gaze ; but as the rays of 








long white smellers spread out like silver threads. Had 
she been in acage, the Frenchman would certainly have 
admired the perfect symmetry of her form, and the rich con- 
trast of colors, that gave such an imperial brilliancy to her 
robe ; but alone, and in her power, it was a very different 
thing. At the mouth of the cannon, he had felt his courage 
rise with increasing danger ; but it was sinking now. ‘The 
cold sweat poured from his forehead, as he watched the 
sleeping panther. Considering himself a dead man, he 
waited his fate as courageously as he could. When the sun 
rose, the panther suddenly opened her eyes — she stretched 
out her paws and gaped, showing a frightful row of teeth, 
and a great tongue as hard and rough as a file. She then 
shuok herself, and began to wash her bloody paws, passing 
them from time te time over her ears, as prettily as a kitten. 

“Very well done,” thought the soldier, “who felt his gay- 
ety and courage returning; “she does her toilet very hand- 
somely.” He seized a little dagger which he had taken 
from one of the Arabs ~— ‘Come let us wish each other 
good morning,” thought he. At this moment, the panther 
turned her head towards him suddenly, and fixed a sur- 
prised and earnest gaze upon him. 

The fixedness of her bright metallic eyes, and their almost 
insupportable brilliancy, made the soldier tremble — espe- 
cially when the mighty beast moved toward him. With 
great boldness and presence of mind, he looked her directly 
in the eye, having often heard that great power may be ob- 
tained over animals in that manner. When she came up to 
him he gently scratched her head, and smoothed her fur. 
Her eyes gradually softened — she began to wag her tail — 
and at last she purred, like a petted cat; but so deep and 
strong were her notes of joy, that they resounded through 
the cave like the rolling of a church organ. 

The Frenchman redoubled his caresses, and when he 
thought her ferocity was sufficiently tamed, he attempted to 
leave the grotto. The panther made no opposition to his 
going out; but she soon came bounding after him, lifting 
up her back and rubbing against his legs, like an affection- 
ate kitter. 

“She requires a great deal of attention,” said the French- 
man, smiling. He tried to feel her ears and throat; and 
perceiving she was pleased with it, he began to tickle the 
back of her head with the point of the dagger, hoping to find 
a favorable opportunity to stab her; but the hardness of the 
bones made him tremble, lest he should not succeed. The 
beautiful Sultana of the Desert seemed to tempt the courage 
of her prisoner, by raising her head, stretching out her neck, 
and rubbing against him. The soldier suddenly thought 
that to kill her with one blow he must strike her in the 
throat. He raised his blade for that purpose; but at that 
moment she crouched down gently at his feet, looking up in 
his face with a strange mixture of affection and native 
fierceness. The poor Frenchman leaned against a tree eat- 
ing some dates, and casting: his eye anxiously round the 
desert, to see if no one was coming to free him from his ter- 
rible companion, whose strange friendship was so little to 
be trusted. He offered to feed her with nuts and dates ; but 
she looked upon them with supreme contempt. However, 
as if sensible of his kind intentions, she licked his shoes and 
purred. 

*« Wall it be so, when she gets hungry?” thought the 
Frenchman. The idea made him tremble. He looked at 
the size of the panther. She was three feet high and four 
feet long, without including her tail, which was nearly 
three feet more in length, and as round as a great cudgel. 

-’ Her head was as big as a lion’s, and her face was distin- 
guished by a peculiar expression of cunning. The cold 


cruelty of the tiger reigned there; but there was likewise 


something strangely like the countenance of an artful 


woman. In the gayety and fondness of the present mo- 
ment, she seemed like Nero drunk. She had her fill of 
blood, and she wished'to frolic. 


During the whole day, if he attempted to walk away, the 


panther watched him as a dog does his master; and never 
suffered him to be far out of sight. He discovered the re- 
mains of his horse, which had been dragged near the mouth 
of the cavern — and he easily understood why she had re- 
spected his slumbers. 


Taking courage from the past, he began to hope he could 


get along very comfortably with his new companion. He 
seated himself by her, in order to conciliate her good opin- 
ion. He patted her neck, and she began to wag her tail and 
purr. He took hold of her paws, felt her ears, and rolled 
her over on the grass. She suffered him to do all this ; and 


when he played with her paws, she carefully drew in her 


claws, lest she should hurt him. The Frenchman again put 
his hand upon his weapon, with a view of plunging it in 
her throat, but he was still withheld by the fear that he 
should not succeed, and that the animal would tear him in 
pieces in her agony. Beside, he really began to have an 
unwillingness to kill her. In the lonely desert she seemed 
to him like a friend. His admiration of her beauty, gentle- 
ness, and graceful activity, became mixed with less and less 
of terror. He actually named her Mignonne, in remem- 
brance of a lady whom he had ‘loved in his youth, and who 
was abominably jealous of him. 

By the end of the day he had become so familiar with his 
dangerous situation that he was almost in love with its ex- 
citing perils. He had even taught the panther her name. 
She looked up iifhis face, when he called “ Mignonne.” 

When the sun went down, she uttered a deep melancholy 
cry. “She is well educated,” exclaimed the gay soldier ; 
“she has learned to say her evening prayers.” 

He was rejoiced to see the panther stretch herself out in a 
drowsy attitude. 

“ That is right, my pretty little blonde,” said he; “you 
had better go to sleep first.” 

He trusted to his own activity to escape during her slum- 
ber. He waited patiently; and when she seemed sound 
asleep, he walked vigorously toward the Nile. But he had 
not gone a quarter of a league over the sand, when he heard 
the panther bounding after him, uttering at intervals a loud 
sharp cry. 

“ Of a truth,” said he, “her friendship is very flattering ; 
“] must be her first love.” 

Before she came up, the Frenchman fell into one of those 
dangerous traps of loose sand from which it is impossible 
to extricate one’s self. The panther seized him by the col- 
lar, and with incredible strength brought him safe to the 
other side of the ditch at a single bound. 

“My dear Mignonne!” exclaimed the soldier, caressing 
her with enthusiasm, “our friendship is for life and death.” 

He retraced his steps. Now he had a creature that loved 
him, and to whom he could talk, it seemed as if the desert 
were peopled. Having made a signal flag of his shirt, he 
concluded te wait patiently for human succor. It was his 
intention to have watched during the night, but sleep over- 
powered him. When he awoke, Mignonne was gone. He 
ascended the eminence to look for her, and soon perceived 
her at a distance clearing the desert, with those long high 
bounds peculiar to her species. She arrived with bloody 
jaws. When receiving his caresses, she purred aloud, and 
fixed her eyes upon him with even more fondness than 
usual. The soldier patted her neck, and talked to her as he 
would to a domestic animal — 

“ Ah, ah, Miss! you have been eating some of the Mau- 
grabins! A’n’t you ashamed? Never mind —they are 
worse animais than you are. But please don’t take a fancy 
to grind upa Frenchman. If you do, you won’t have me 
to love you any more.” 

This singular animal was so fond of caresses and play, 
that if her companion sat many minutes without noticing 
her, she would put her paw on his lap to attract attention. 
Several days passed thus. 

The panther was successful in her excursions for food, 
and always returned full of affection and joy ; she became 
used to all the inflections of the soldier’s voice, and under- 
stood the expression of his face. Sometimes he amused his 
weary hours by counting the spots on her golden fur, and 
observing how beautifully they were shaded; she showed 
no displeasure even when he held her by the tail, to count 
the splendid black and white rings, that glittered in the 
sunshine like precious stones. It was a pleasure to look 
upon the graceful outlines of her form, the glossy smooth- 
ness of her neck, and the majestic carriage of her head. 
But she delighted him most when she was in a frolic. Her 
extreme gracefulness and agility, as she glided swiftly 
along, jumped, bounded, and rolled over and over, was 
truly surprising. When she was darting up the rocky emi- 
nence at her swiftest speed, she would stop suddenly and 
beautifully, with head erect, as soon as the Frenchman 
called “Mignonne.” 

One day a very large bird sailed through the air over 
their heads. In the desert, any thing that has life is in- 
tensely interesting. The Frenchman quitted the panther to 
watch the flight of the bird, as he slowly and heavily fanned 
the air. In a feW minutes the Sultana of the Desert began 
to growl. 








“She is certainly jealous,” thought the soldier, as he 
looked at her fierce and glittering eyes. They gazed intelli- 
gibly at each other, and the proud coquette leaped as she 
felt his hand upon her head ; her eyes flashed like lightning, 
and she shut them hard. 

“ The creature must have a soul!” exclaimed the French- 


man. 
This account was given me by the soldier himself, while I 
was admiring the docility of the powerful animals in the 
menagerie at Paris. 

“T do not know,” continued the narrator, “what I had 
done to displease Mignonne so much, or whether the crea- 
ture was in sport, but she turned and snapped her teeth at 
me, and seized hold of my leg. She did it without violence, 
but thinking she was about to devour me, I plunged my 
dagger into her neck. The poor creature rolled over, utter- 
ing a cry that froze my heart. She made no attempt to 
revenge my blow, but looked mildly upon me in her dying 
agony. I would have given all the world to have recalled 
her to life. It was asif I had murdered a friend. Some 
French soldiers, who discovered my signal, found me some 
hours afterwards, weeping by the side of her dead body. 

“ Ah, well,” said he, after a mournful silence, “I have 
been in the wars in Germany, Spain, Prussia and France, 
but I have never seen any thing that produced such sensa- 
tions as the desert. Oh, how beautiful it was!” 

“What feelings did it excite?” asked I. 

“Feelings that are not to be spoken,” replied the soldier, 
solemnly. “Ido not always regret my cluster of palm trees 
and my panther; but sometimes the remembrance of them 
makes me sad; in the desert there is every thing and there 
is nothing.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” said I. 

“T cannot tell,” said he, impatiently — after a pause, he 
added, “God is there without man !/’ 


SSS == 


THE CROSS OF THE ALPS. 


Original. 


“In the most dangerous passes of the Alps, crosses are erécted, 
bearing lights to direct the traveller.’’ 


’T was night upon the Alpine pass ; 
The wind was fierce and loud ; 

The mountain storm at last had burst 
The lightning’s fiery shroud ; 

And with its robe ef wreathing snow 
Careered upon the blast, 

Now with a giant’s play, now low, 
As if its strength were past. 


The chamois hunter held:his breath 
Beside the trembling mass, 

Whose hold a very sound might loose 
To fill the narrow pass ; 

While all unlit by moon or star, 
The dark and frowning sky 

Sent back from icy crags afar, 
The *lammergeier’s cry. 


The traveller’s guide had lost his way 
Upon the dizzy height, 

No hope of rescue or of aid 
Beguiled the fearful night ; 

And hour by hour they ’d wandered on, 
Amid the wastes of snow— 

The lamp of life, ne’er quenched but once, 
In its expiring glow. 


The stranger ’mid the mountain paths 
Was nursed within a land 

Whose clustering vines and rosy bowers 
By southern winds were fanned : 

And there, alone, afar from all 
To whom he longed to fly, 

The wreathing snow his shroud and pall, 
He laid him down to die. 


His heart was in his early home — 
He saw his sisters fair, 

His mother’s smile of changeless love, 
His father’s silver hair. 

He heard each fond and loving voice, 
Like gentle music dwell 

With hope which made the heart rejoice 
On him they loved so well. 


And then he thought how hope would die, 
Nor smiles revive again, 

Nor joy light up each soft, dark eye, 
Could they but see him then. 


* The vultare of the Alps. 
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One sigh for home, one tear for those, 
One prayer to Heaven sped, 

And but an hour of calm repose, 
Would count him with the dead. 


But hark! asound! They shout afar! 
" ‘The cross, the cross is seen, 

To light them like a guiding star 
The snow-rifts safe between. 

The wanderers sought the refuge neaz, 
Led by its kindly glow, 

And once again, unchilled by fear, 
Life’s frozen currents flow. 


Oh, is not such the guiding light, 
Thy holy word displays, 
Our Father and our God, to him 
Who treads life’s thorny maze ? 
And comes it not with power to pierce 
The darkness of our doom, 
To lead the soul in safety through 
Its tempests and its gloom ? 


The cross! the cross ! though girt with storms, 
And winds which wildly roar, 

It points us to a refuge nigh, 
Where storms can come no more. 

And in the sickening hours of life, 
When earthly hope doth die, 

°Tis here, amid the storm, and strife, 


She seeks again the sky. FLORENCE. 


Lowell, 1838. 


THE UNKNOWN PAINTER. 


Translated from the French. 

One beautiful summer morning, about the year 1630, 
several youths of Seville approached the dwelling of the 
celebrated painter Murillo, where they arrived nearly at the 
same time. After the usual salutations, they entered the 
studio. Murillo was not yet there, and each of the pupils 
walked quickly to his easel to examine if the paint had 
dried, or perhaps to admire his work of the previous even- 
ing. 

“Pray, gentlemen,” exclaimed Isturitz angrily, “ which 
of you remained behind in the studio last night ?” 

“What an absurd question!” replied Cordova # “don’t 
you recollect that we all came away together ?” 

“This is a foolish jest, gentlemen,’ answered Isturitz ; 
“last evening I cleaned my palette with the greatest care, 
and now it is as dirty as if some one had used it all night.’’ 

“Look!” exclaimed Carlos, “here is a small figure in 
the corner of my canvass, and it is not badly done. I should 
like to know who it is that amuses himself every morning 
with sketching figures, sometimes on my canvass, some- 
times on the walls. There was one yesterday on your easel, 
Ferdinand.” . 

“Tt must be Isturitz,”’ said Ferdinand. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied Isturitz, “I protest —— 

“You need not protest,” replied Carlos, “we all know 
you are not capable of sketching such a figure as that.” 

“ At least,” answered Isturitz, “I have never made a 
sketch as bad as that one of yours; one would think that 
you had done it in jest.” 

«“ And my pencils are quite wet,” said Gonzalo in his 
turn. “ Truly, strange things go on here during the night.”’ 

“ Do you not think, like the negro Gomez, that it is the 
Zombi who comes and plays all these tricks?” said Isturitz. 

“Truly,” said Mendez, who had not yet spoken, being 
absorbed in admiration of the various figures which were 


_||sketched with the hand of a master in different parts of the 


studio, “if the Zombi of the negroes draws in this manner, 


he would make a beautif@il head of the Virgin in my De- 
scent from the Cross.’ ‘ 
With these words, Me ith a careless air, approach- 


ed his easel, when an excl: of astonishment escaped 
him, and he gazed in mute surprise on his canvass, on 
which was roughly sketched a most beautiful head of the 
Virgin : but the expression was so admirable, the lines so 
clear, the contour so graceful, that, compared with the fig- 
ures by which it was encircled, it seemed as if some heaven- 
ly visitant had descended among them.” 
“« Ah, what is the matter?” said a rough voice. 








The pupils turned at the sound, and all respectful 
obeisance to the great master. bi 

“ Look, Senor Murillo, look!” exclaimed the ‘yot as 
they pointed to the easel of Mendez. a 


“Who has painted this? who,has painted this head, 
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gentlemen?” asked Murillo, eagerly. “Speak, tell me. 
He who has sketched this Virgin, will one day be the master 
of us all. Murillo wishes he had done it. What a touch! 
what delicacy! what skill! Mendez, my dear pupil, was 
it you?” 

«No, senor,” replied Mendez, in a sorrowful tone. 

“« Was it you, then, Isturitz, or Ferdinand, or Carlos ?” 

But they all gave the same reply as Mendez. 

‘ Itcould not, however, come here without hands,” said 
Murillo, impatiently. 

‘“‘T think, sir,” said Cordova, the youngest of the pupils, 
“that these strange pictures are very alarming ; indeed, 
this is not the first unaccountable event which has happened 
in your studio. To tell the truth, such wonderful things 
have happened here, one scarcely knows what to believe.” 

“What are they ?”’ asked Murillo, still lost in admiration 
of the head of the Virgin by the unknown artist. 

“ According to your orders, senor,” answered Ferdinand, 
“we never leave the studio without putting every thing in 
order, cleaning our palettes, washing our brushes, and ar- 
Tanging our easels; but when we return in the morning, 
not only is every thing in confusion, our brushes filled with 
paint, our palettes dirtied, but here and there are sketches 
(beautiful sketches to be sure they are,) sometimes of the 
head of an angel, sometimes of a demon, then again the 
profile of a ‘young girl, or the figure of an old man, but all 
admirable, as you have seen yourself, senor.’ 

“This is certainly a curious affair, gentlemen,” observed 
Murillo, “but we shall soon learn who is this nightly visit- 
ant. Sebastian,” he continued, addressing a little mulatto 
boy, about fourteen years old, who appeared at his call, “ did 
I not desire you to sleep here every night ?” 

“Yes, master,’ said the boy with timidity. 

“ And have you done so?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“ Speak then ; who was here last night and this morning 
‘before these gentlemen came ? ak, slave, or I shall 


make you acquainted with my dungeon,” said Murillo an- 
gril 


to the boy, who continued to twist the band of his 
without replying. 
‘Ab, you don’t choose to answer,” said Murillo, pulling 







No one, master, no one,” replied the trembling Sebas. 
tian, with eagerness. 













med Murillo. 

ou, master,” cried the mu- 
knees, in the middle of the 
e hands in supplication be- 


“No oneb 
tudio, and noida out 

is master. : or 

Listen to me,” pursued 


has sketched this head of Virgin, and all the figures 
which my pupils find every morning on coming to the 
studio. This night, in place of going to bed, you shall keeg 
watch ; and if by to-mcrrow you do not discover who the 
culprit is, you shall have twenty-five strokes from the lash. 
You hear —I have said it; now go and grind the colors; 
and you, gentlemen, to work. 

From the commencement till the termination of the hour 
of instruction, Murillo was too much absorbed with his pen- 
cil to allow a word to be spoken but what regarded their 
occupation ; but the moment he disappeared, the pupils 
made ample amends for this restraint ; and as the unknown 
painter occupied all their thoughts, the conversation natu- 
rally turned to that subject. 

“Beware, Sebastian, of the lash,” said Mendez, “and 
watch well for the culprit ; but give me the Naples yellow.” 

“ You do not need it, Senor Mendez, you have made it 


illo. “I wish to know who 


* yellow enough already ; and as to the culprit, I have already 


told you that.it is the Zombi.” 

“ Are these negroes fools or asses with their Zombi?” 
said Gonzalo, laughing ; “ pray, what is a Zombi?” 

“Oh, an imaginary being; of course. But take care, 
Senor Gonzalo,” continued Sebastian, with a mischievous 
at his edsel, “for.it must be the Zombi who has 






the left of . John to such a length, 
if, his right resembles it, hé will be able to untie the 
oe strings without stooping.” 


“ Do you know, gentlemen,” said Isturitz, as he glanced 
at the painting, “that the remarks of Sebastian are ex- 
tremely just, and much to the point ?” 

“Oh, they say that negroes have the face of an ape and 


’ the tongue of a parrot,’’ rejoined Gonzalo in a tone of indif- 


ference. 


“ With this distinction,” observed Ferdinand, “that the 


parrot repeats by rote, while Sebastian has judgment in his 
remarks.” ' 

“ Like the parrot, by chance,’ retorted Gonzalo. 

“Who knows,” said Mendez, who had not digested the 
Naples yellow, “that, from grinding the colors, he may one 
day astonish us by showing he knows one from another?” 

“To know one color from another, and to know how to 
use them, are two very different things,” replied Sebastian, 
whom the liberty of the studio allowed to join in the con- 
versation of the pupils ; and truth obliges us to confess that 
his taste was so exquisite, his eye so correct, that many of 
them did not disdain to follow the advice he frequently gav 
them respecting their painting. Although they sometimes 
amused themselves by teasing the little mulatto, he was a 
great favorite of them all; and this evening, on quitting the 
studio, each giving him a friendly tap on the shoulder, coun- 
selled him to keep a strict watch, and catch the Zombi for 
fear of the lash. 

It was night, and the studio of Murillo, the most celebra- 
ted painter in Seville — this studio, which, during the day, 
was so cheerful and animated — was now silent as the grave. 
A single lamp burned upon the table, and a young boy, whose 
sable hue harmonized with the surrounding darkness, but 
whose eyes sparkled like diamonds at midnight, leaned against 
an easel. Immovable and still, he was so deeply absorbed 
in his meditations, that the door of the studio was opened by 


one who several times called him by name, and who, on re- 


ceiving no answer, approached and touched him. Sebastian 
raised his eyes, which rested on a tall and handsome negro. 


“Why do you come here, father?” said he, in a melan- 


choly tone. ‘ 

“To keep you company, Sebastian.” 

“ There is no need, father ; I can watch alone.” 

“ But what if the Zombi should come ?” 

“T do not fear him,” replied the boy, with a pensive 
smile. 

“He may carry you away, my son, and then the poor 
negro Gomez will have no one to console him in his slavery.” 

“‘ Oh, how sad ! — how dreadful it is to be a slave!” ex- 
claimed the boy, weeping bitterly. 


“Tt is the will of God,” replied the negro, with an air of 


resignation. 

“God!” ejaculated Sebastian, as he raised his eyes to the 
dome of the studio, through which the stars glittered, “God! 
I pray constantly to him, my father, (and he will one day 
listen to me,) that we may no longer be slaves. But go to 
bed, father, go, go, and I shall go to mine there in that cor- 
ner, and I shall soon fall asleep. Good night, father, good 
night.” 

“ Are you really not afraid of the Zombi, Sebastian?” 

“My father, that is a superstition of our country. Fa- 
ther Eugenio has assured me that God does not permit 
supernatural beings to appear on earth.” 

“ Why, then, when the pupils asked you who sketched the 
figures they find here every morning, did you say it was the 
Zombi ? ”’ 

“To amuse myself, father, and to make them laugh ; that 
was all.” 

“THfen, good night, my son;” and, having kissed the 
boy, the negro retired. 

The moment Sebastian found himself alone, he uttered an 
exclamation of joy. Then suddenly checking himself, he 
said — 

“Twenty five lashes to-morrow if I do not tell w 
sketched these figures, and perhaps more if I do. Oh, my 


God, come to my aid!” and the little mulatto threw himself 
upon the mat which served him for a bed, where he soon fell’ 


fast asleep. 

Sebastian awoke at day-break ; it was only three o’clock ; 
any other boy would probably have gone to sleep again ; not 
so Sebastian, who had but three hours he could call his own. 

“Courage, courage, Sebastian,” he exclaimed, as he 
shook himself awake ; “three hours are thine — only three 
hours ; then profit by them ; the rest belong to thy master — 
slave. Let me at least be my own master for three short 
hours. To begin, these figures must be effaced,” and, 
seizing a brush, he approached the Virgin, which, viewed by 
the soft light of the morning dawn, appeared more beautiful 
than ever. é 

“ Efface this!” he exclaimed, “efface this! No; I 
die first. Efface this—they dare not—neither dare I. 
No—that head —she breathes — she speaks! It seems as 
if her blood would flow if I should offer to efface it, and that 
I should be her murderer. No, no, rather let me finish it.” 
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Scarcely had he uttered these words, when, seizing a pal- 
ette, he seated himself at the easel, and was soon totally 
absorbed in his occupation. Hour after hour passed un- 
heeded by Sebastia’., who was too much engrossed by the 
beautiful creation of his pencil, which seemed bursting into 
life, to mark the flight of time. 

“ Another touch,” he exclaimed ; “a soft shade here — 
now the mouth. Yes, there! it opens — those eyes —they 
pierce me through! — what a forehead !— what delicacy. 
Oh, my beautiful——” and Sebastian forgot the hour, for- 
got he was a slave, forgot his dreaded punishment — all, all 

vas obliterated from the soul of the youthful artist, who 
thought of nothing, saw nothing, but his beautiful picture. 

But who can describe the horror and consternatior. of the 
unhappy slave, when, on suddenly turning round, hé beheld 
the whole of the pupils, with his master at their head, stand- 
ing beside him. Sebastian never once dreamed of justifying 
himself, and witia his palette in one hand, and his brushes 
in the other, he hung down his head, awaiting in silence the 
punishment he believed he justly merited. For some mo- 
ments a dead silence prevailed ; for if Sebastian was con- 
founded at being caught in the commission of such a fla- 
grant crime, Murillo and his pupils were not less astonished 
at the discovery they had made. 

Murillo having, with a gesture of the hand, imposed si- 
lence on his pupils, who could hardly restrain themseives 
from giving way to their admiration, approaching Sebastian, 
and, concealing his emotion, said, in a cold and severe tone, 
while he looked alternately from the beautiful head of the 
Virgin to the terrified slave, who stood like a statue before 
him — 

“‘ Who is your master, Sebastian ?” 

“You,” replied the boy, in a voice scarcely audible. 

‘“‘T mean your drawing master?” said Murillo. 

“You, Senor,” again replied the trembling slave. 

“Tt cannot be; I never gave you lessons,” said the aston- 
ished painter. 

“But you gave them to others, and I listened to them,” 
rejoined the boy, emboldened by the kindness of his master. 

“ And you have done better than listen ; you have profited 
by them,” exclaimed Murillo, unable longer to conceal his 
admiration. “Gentlemen, does this boy merit punishment 
or reward ?” 

At the word punishment, Sebastian’s heart beat quick ; 
the word reward gave him a little-courage, but fearing that 
his ears deceived him, he looked, with timid and imploring 
eyes, towards his master. 

“ A reward, senor,” cried the pupils in a breath. 

“That is well; but what shall it be?” 

Sebastian began to breathe. 

“Ten ducats, at ieast,” said Mendez. 

“ Fifteen,” cried Ferdinand. 

“No,” said Gonzalo, “a beautiful new dress for the next 
holiday.” 

“Speak, Sebastian,” said Murillo, looking at his slave, 
whom none of these rewards seemed to move, “are these 
things not to your taste? Tell me what you wish for ; I am 
so much pleased with your beautiful composition, that I will 
grant any request you may make. Speak, then, do not be 
afraid.” 

“Oh, master, if I dared —~—” and Sebastian, clasping his 
handg, fell at the feet of his master. 

It was easy to read in the half-opened lips of the boy, and 
his sparkling eyes, some devouring thought within, which 
timidity preventedehim from uttering. 

With the view of encouraging him, each of the pupils 
suggested some favor for him to demand. 

“ Ask gold, Sebastian.” 

“ Ask rich dresses, Sebastian.” 

“ Ask to be received as a pupil, Sebastian.” 

A faint smile passed over the countenance of the slave at 
the last words, but hg hans down his head, and remained 
silent. 

“ Ask for the best place in the studio,” said Gonzalo, 
who, from being the last pupil, had the worst light for his 
easel. 

“ Come, take courage,” said Murillo, gaily. 

“he master ,is so kind to-day,” said Ferdinand, half 
aloud, “I would risk something —ask your freedom, Se- 
bastian.”’ 

At these words, Sebastian uttered a cry of anguish, and 
raising his eyes to his master, he exclaimed, in a voice 
choked with sobs — i 

The freedom of my father! — the freedom of my father !” 
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“ And thine also’ said Murillo, who, no longer able to 
conceal his emotion, threw his arms around Sebastian, and 
pressed him to his breast. : 

“Your pencil,” he continued, “shows that you have tal- 
ent; your request proves that you have a heart ; the artist 
is complete. From this day consider yourself not only as 
my pupil, but as my son. Happy Murillo! I have done 
more than paint —-I have made a painter!” 

Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian Gomez, better known 
under the name of the Mulatto of Murillo, became one of 
the most celebrated painters in Spain. There may yet be 
seen in the churches of Seville the celebrated picture which 
he had been found painting by his master ; also,a St Anne, 
admirably done ; a holy Joseph, which is extremely beauti- 
ful ; and others of the highest merit.— Edinburgh Journal. 


_————_—— 


“0 WHO HAS NOT FELT!” 


BY WM. THOMPSON BACON. 





Original. 





O! who has not felt in this dark world of ours, 
When his spirit has sighed for its last long release, 

The chirp of the birds, or the breath of the flowers, 
Stealing over his spirit to win him to peace ? 


O! who has not felt that to gaze on the sky, 

When the morning came in like a smile from above, 
Was to fling all his moments of bitterness by, ° 

And deem life one revel of joy and of love ? 


Or who has not felt at the shutting of day, 

When the eve steals apace like a bride to her rest, 
The cloud of despondency fading away, 

And the garment of heaviness lift from his breast ? 


Or who has gone forth when from all the wide heaven, 
The moon pours her flame in one flood o’er the earth, 

But has sprung on the wing of his thought, and been driven 
Away to the fields where that flame has its birth ? 


And has sported in bliss there with star after star, 
And caught the wild chant as each sphere roll’d along, 
Till his soul, orbed with light, like those spheres seen afar, 
Has joined in their rapturous triumph and song ? 


O! we may not walk forth on this beautiful earth, 
But the heart will Jeap wildly these bright scenes among ; 
And we may not go mourning, and frown upon mirth, 
When so much all around us is glory and song. 


We may gaze, and our vision should never be dim ; 

We may laugh off these clouds round our pathways now curled ; 
An‘ while quaffing life’s cup as it foams to the brim, 

We may bless Him who gave us this beautiful world. 


New Haven, August, 1838, 








HOURS OF LIFE, 


= Original. 

Tue hall was lighted brilliantly ; its tasteful decorations 
and dazzling splendor seemed of Pleasure’s own creation, 
and the gay company fast assembling round her shrine, 
were circled by a spell which marked them as her own. 

No grief brought here its heavy burden: this was not the 


laid off its anxious dress, forgot itself, and wore the robe of 
mirth. Here was no trace of melancholy thoughts, where 
ne’er a shadow falls; no child of povert} or woe was here ; 
but smiles reflected smiles around ;—each by the bright 
delusion guided, came to be happy. 

Music gave its welcome signal; the dance commenced. 
I watched its varying evolutions, its fascinating changes, 
till from its mazy meshes I selected two who seemed to 
mo¥e the lightest; the lady, bright and beautiful, stood 
beside her partner chosen for the web of life. Both were 
young—both happy. ’Midst all the light of beauty and 
fashion, my eyes saw only these. How fair to them were 
all the promises of earth! How long and bright the path 
they saw before them, without a thought that here, amid this 
glittering joy, the spoiler Death might come to gather victims 
for his sacrifice. 

The curtain slowly rose— suddenly around upon the 
stage, like a fairy scene, stood hills, and brooks, and bright- 
ly tinted trees, and thornless flowers, all artfully arranged 
upon the hidden canvass. The gray mist rolled up around 
the distant mountains, leaving the bosom of a sparkling 


















river, in most perfect similitude — then from the recesses of 
arching rocks came forth sweet notes of sweetest voices. 
The enchantment wrought within the breasts of all, as if it 
had been the spirit of a deeper pleasure, and summoned to 


their hearts joys unreal as the fair illusion which glowed } 


around. 

And they were there whom I had watched before, sitting 
amid its wild hallucination, blind to its danger, nor heard 
the still small voice which ever echoes through all the paths 
of worldly pleasure, this mournful counter charm — here 
also come the footsteps of the Spoiler. 


Branch by branch, as years roll on, the little sapling rises 
to the stature of a tree ; the rain-drop of Spring falls upon 
the hill side, and winds its lonely way down into the earth, 
till, meeting with the rivulet, it journies on towards the sea, 
through many long, long days ; — but how short a time may 
serve to change the tissue of man’s life, his thoughts and 
wishes, hopes and fears, and life itself, perhaps for Death. 

Disease came and presented its chalice to the lips of those 
whom I had seen in Pleasure’s hall. Bitter was its poison 
to the taste, yet grace was mingled in the draught ; unwel- 
come was the dreaded form, yet kindly had it been com- 
missioned ; — the charms of earth tnwove before it, and the 
sound of mirth, which once had pleased, was to their ears, 
the music of a shattered lyre. Their hearts melted in peni- 
tence ; they were forgiven. When the last hour came, the 
Saviour, in his mercy, stooped to receive the souls which 
dying faith entrusted to his care, and raised them to his 
throne. 


How peacefully comes the breeze around the burial place 
of the dead! how sacred seems even the long grass waving 
by the head stones of the departed! The soil is consecrated 
by graves —’tis the last, quiet, resting place of earth ; ’tis 
the narrow space which separates us from the awful myste- 
ries of immortality ; ’tis the threshold of eternity. Here, 
in long, dreamless sleep, rest the perishing remains of hu- 
manity ; and here shall come the first rays of the resurrec- 
tion dawn, to arouse the mouldering ruins. Here Death 
once triumphed over life, as he extinguished its light in 
these dark chambers ; but here shall be another conflict ; — 
Death shall retire ’mid his own darkness, when beams from 
the “‘excellent glory ” shine through the opening fissures of 
the tomb; and bright spifits come in joy again to assume 
the once corrupt now incorruptible tenements prepared for 


the pure enjoyments of the spiritual world. 
H. M. T. 





THE FAIRY ISLE, 


BY MARY H. MANN. 





Original. 





°T was night —a little bark was moored 
Beneath an aged tree, 

Whose spreading branches, broad and dark 
O’erhung the starlit sea. 


The evening sky bent kindly o’er 
The blue transiucent tide, 

Where shrouded deep, full fain it seemed 
Another world to hide. 


And lights and shadows softly played 
Athwart the sea and shore, 

And music as of angel lutes, 
The balmy breezes bore — 










And thus methought that lovely isle, 
From off whose distant strand 

Those strains of gladness softly float, 
Embosoms fairy land. 


There’s not a wave upon the sea :— 
Pll loose this bark awhile, 

And lightly from the shore we ’Il glide 
To yonder grassy isle. 


°T was said, and done — the pearly oar 
Flashed in the moonbeams bright ; 

And on, and on, our hurried course 
Was like the meteor’s flight — 


And on, and on we seemed to fly 
To greet that fairy shore, 

Where summer leaves are never sere, 
And autumn comes no more. 


Swift plied the oar — on, on our course, 
And nearer, nearer drew, 


When lo! a dark forbidding rock 
Obscured our lovely view. 


Aloft it rose — the giant form 
More huge and fearful grew, 
That beauteous isle, that fairy land, 
In phantom shadows flew.— 


And, now the storm wind swept the sea 
With wild and hideous roar, 

And vainly o’er the turbid deep 
We sought the distant shore. 


Wo to the colors false and bright, 
That gem a distant scene, 

That make the robe of sacred truth, 
The vestment for a dream. 


As thas methonght, lo! on my helm 
A friendly hand was laid, 

And o’er the billows came a voice 
That winds and waves obey’d — 


°T was past, — the stormy sea had fled, 
But still that friendly hand 

Was on my helm, and still I heard 
That voiee of soft command — 


** When lies thy pathway through the deep, 
Thy bark upon the flood, 
Know that the mighty waters hear 
# ‘The mandate of a God.” 


Enemies or THE Rat. — The antagonists most dreaded by 
the rat are the common weasel and the ferret. These little 
creatures, in proportion to their size, are more blood-thirsty 
and daring than the most tremendous of the rapacious quad- 
rupeds. A cat or a dog cannot follow a rat into its hole, 
and a rat will defend itself against either with something of 
its natural courage, as long as there is the least chance of 
successful resistance. But, to use a common phrase, its 
“heart sinks”’ at the sight of a ferret. It will not die so 
helplessly submissive’@s a rabbit does when assailed by a 
weasel or ferret, for in all circumstances a rat will die snap- 
ping and biting if itcan. But turn a single ferret down a 
rat-hole, and the alarm and horror it creates, are i- 
fested. The rats fly wherever they can, the ferret 
and darting at them. The ferret does not always | 
without savage wounds, for rat catghers sometimes | 
the animals they employ with such tokens of their conflicts 
as the loss of an eye. This superiority of the ferret over 
the rat is not to be attribut periority in strength, 
for a ferret is generally not ches'in length, exclu- 
sive of the tail. But it is tless creatun 
and not to be intimidated by or two. e moment 
fastens on its favorite spot, fhe neck, its victim is > 
for it cannot be shaken off till it has drained the life-blood. 
All regular rat catchers, therefore, keep a number of ferrets 
for their occupation. 

















Oaks For THE Partor.—If you hang an acorn by a 
string about half an inch above the surface of some water 
contained in a hyacinth glass, it will throw down long white 
roots, while its stem will rise upwards and become decorated 
with bright green and delicate leaves. When it grows over 
the top of the hyacinth glass, it becomes a very pretty object. 


An Invitation To Dinner. — It was observed that a cov- 
etous rich man never invited any one to dine with him. 

“Til lay a wager,” said a wag, “I get an invitation from 
him.” 

The wager being accepted, he goes the next day to the 
rich man’s house, about the time he was to dine, and tells 
the servant he must speak with his master immediately, for 
he can save him a thousand pounds. 

“ Sir,” said the servant to his master, “here is a man in a 
great hurry to speak with you, who says he can save you a 


thousand pounds.” e: 
Out came the master. Ad 
“What is that you say, sir——that you can s a 


thousand pounds ?”’ ; 

“Yes, sir, I can ; but I see that you are at dinner; I 
go myself and dine, and call again.” 

“© pray, sir, come in and take dinner with me.” 

“ Sir, I shall be troublesome.” 

“ Not at all.” 

The invitation was accepted. As soon as dinner was . 
over, and the family retired — 

“ Well sir,’, said the man of the house, “now, sir, to our 


“? 
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business. Pray, let me know how I am to save a thousand||their backs, and interred in opposite directions, and numer-||ity to the present day; among others are the words and 


pounds ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said the other, “I hear you have a daughter 
to dispose of in marriage.” 

‘“T have.” 

“ And you intend to portion her with ten thousand, 
pounds ?”” 

‘J do so.” 

“Why, then, sir, Jet me have her, and I will take her for 
nine thousand.” 

The master of the house rose in a passion and turned him 
out of doors. 


————SSSSS ae 


Sounp. —It is a familiar observation, that sounds which 
are scarcely audible during the day, become perfectly distinct 
at night. This increase of sound is usually explained by 
the greater stillness which prevails during the hours of 
slumber, especially near cities, villages, &c.; but ‘Baron 
Humboldt relates that he found this phenomenon very 
striking when he first heard the great cataracts of the Ori- 
noco. He.believed the intensity of the sound to be three 
times greater in the night than in the day. The preceding 


,. explanation was ingpplicable here, for the breeze never 


‘arose till evening, when the noise of the humming ef insects 
was also much stronger than during the day. The true 
cause of the diminution of sound by day is probably the 
presence of the sun, which by heating unequally different 
portions of the earth, produces irregular currents of air of 
different density. This may bé-familiarly iMustrated by 
throwing several pebbles intog’ pool of water, and observing 
in what manner the ripples intersect, obstruct and retard 
each other’s way. In the same manner a wave of sound 
passing through portions of the atmosphere of different 
density, is broken up and becomes so wasted and frittered, 
(each of its divisions ‘ing the ear at differeat intervals) 
that it affects the sefi8e"m a much smaller degree.—New 
Yorker. ' 

Rist anp Fant or tue Laxes.—Sinee the year 1825, 
‘the Lake Ontario has risen, chiefly within the last three 
years, six feet and eight inches; and on the ist of July 
the water was two inches higher, making a rise of six feet 
and ten inches. Lake Erie in the same period has risen 
about four feet. 

A similar rise of the Lakes took place in the cold and wet 
seasons of 1815, 16 and 17, but from the evaporation during 
the hot summer of 1818, the water receded about two feet. 
In the succeeding years it continued to fall until 1821, after 
which year it remained nearly stationary until 1826. 

Forests of oaks have been killed by the rise of the waters 
in the Lakes, and some of the trees, on being cut down, are 
found to be marked with the growth of a hundred and forty 
years ; thus proving that during that long period the waters 
had not before been so high as at present. 

The Cataract of Niagara has gained in grandeur, while 
many cultivated farms are now only to be found under 
water, and city lots which had been sold for thousands of 
dollars, are in the same submerged condition. Dwelling 
houses, barns, &c. stand “in the water and out of the 


» water,” and the fences which once divided estates, now only 


divide “watery wastes.” 

Within the last two or three months, owing probably to 
the great evaporation by heat, the water has fallen a few 
inches. 

Very Arrectine.—A farmer going to “get his grist 
ground”’ at a mill, borrowed a bag of one of his neigh- 
bors. The poor man was somehow or other knocked into 
the water by the water-wheel, and the bag went with him. 
He was drowned; and when the melancholy news was 
brought to his wife, she exclaimed, “My gracious! what a 
fuss there ’ll be now about that dag!” 


Derraction. —Mirabeau gives an excellent canon advice 
in regard to detraction —“ Deal with it as a wasp; never 
attack it unless you are sure to destroy it, or it will assail 
you again with increased exasperation and greater force.” 








Ancient Mounp 1n Vireinta.—The citizens of Eliza- 
bethtown, Virginia, have commenced excavating one of the 
Indian tumuli near their town. They have discovered the 
ruins of an arch eight or ten feet high, also two skeletons, on 
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ous beads and ornaments made of human bones, as is be- 
lieved. The bones of the skeleton, particularly those of the 
jaw, are described as larger than those of the present race 
of men. 
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Epirorian Prerace.— We had commenced and made 
some little progress on an introductory epistle from ourselves 
to our much respected friend the public — bespeaking for 
ourselves a favorable reception, and soliciting such a share 
of patronage as we might be found to deserve — when, 
turning over an old volume in our possession, we came 
upon the following article, which is so appropriate that we 
have concluded to adopt it. It is the introductory to the 
first number of the Boston Weekly Magazine published by 
Gilbert & Dean, Oct. 30, 1802. We give it without altera- 
tion :— 

“ The editors and proprietors of the Bosron Weexty Mac- 
AZINE, respectfully present the public with this sheet, as the 
specimen of a work, beth in matter and manner, which they 
have been induced to commence, at the recommendation of 
their friends. 

“Tt will readily be acknowledged, by an observing mind, 
that no auxiliaries are wanted in the field of politics — it is 
equally true, that the great and important interests of com- 
merce require no aid, in this place, beyond what is daily be- 
stowed, by the exertions and industry of those already 
engaged in its service. 

“ Reasoning in this manner, and disposed to listen to the 
voice ef friendship, we have ventured our little bark on a 
new and untraversed ocean, in the hope of experiencing, 
from the novelty of the undertaking, a useful and prosper- 
ous voyage. 

“We shall be extremely sparing of promises, as we 
deem the profuse display of them to be indicative of a weak 
or insincere mind ; we shall therefore merely observe, that 
in making our selections, the utmost care will be taken, to 
copy such as are calculated to afford instruction, as well as 
amusement. In furnishing original matter, (and from the 
quantity this day presented, we May expect much,) we 
must depend on the friendship of those who have the ability 
and disposition to oblige us with the fruits of their genius 
and erudition. We hope to experience a portion of such 
friendship ; and we trust we shall not be found undeserving 
of it.” 


Humble as were the pretensions of the original Maga- 
zine, we shall attempt to advance none higher, but shall be 
happy if, like our worthy predecessors, we shall be able to 
advance the bud of our present promise into the perpetual 
bloom of successful performance. 

We are assured that a work of the kind we now present 
is called for, and we trust sufficient patronage may be 
promptly bestowed to give permanent prosperity to the un- 
dertaking. 


music of the Exile of Erin, and the hymn commencing — 
* Jesus, and shall it ever be,’’ 


which was written to be sung at a quarterly charity lecture 
at the Old South. We shall occasionally recur to these 
volumes, and furnish our readers with portions of their 
contents. 


Tue Inpians.— The Chiefs of the Cherokees have come 
into an arrangement with Gen. Scott, who is charged with 
their removal, by which they are to superintend the collect- 
ing and removing their red brethren, becoming responsible 
for its being done in the specified time. This plan must give 
great relief to the people, as they have been heretofore hur- 
ried from their homes and driven together, like sheep, by the 
soldiers, who, even if they were disposed to do so, could not 
pay that attention ,to their wants that they can receive under 
the present arrangement. Their houses, stock, household 
and farming utensils, and other property, is almost a total 
loss; the whole population being removed, there are no pur- 
chasers, and though they are nominally sold, they bring not 
'a tithe of their value. 

The Seminoles remain in statu quo. The glorious war in 
which six commanding generals have distinguished them- 
selves, will probably give employment to as many more, 
The people west of the Mississippi are, or pretend to be, in 
great alarm about a rumored combination ameng the nume- 
rous tribes who have been forced to emigrate and the native 
western tribes, to bring about a general attack on the white 
settlements. No doubt some pretence will scon be adopted 
by the whites for commencing hostilities, and driving the 
Indians farther back, notwithstanding their lands are guar- 
anteed to them, as those in Georgia were, forever. 

Catlin’s exhibition gives a better opportunity to beeome 
acquainted with the appearance, habits and mode of life of 
the native Indian of the West, than will ever occur again. 

“* 





Amusements. — When there are so many means of ra- 
tional and instructive amusement as at the present time, 
there seems to be no excuse for resorting to such as are im- 
moral and debasing. We have several places now in our 
mind where gentlemen and ladies can resort with profit as 
well as pleasure; and in a few weeks, by the commence- 
ment of the winter series of Lyceums, Lectures, Concérts, 
é&c., their number wil! be greatly increased. 

Hanington’s Exhibition, at Concert Hall, is well worth an 
evening’s visit. The views are very splendid, and the move- 
able figures cut capers greatly to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience, as their irrepressible merriment most amply testifies. 

The Gallery of Paintings, at the Atheneum, cannot but 
interest every lover of the beautiful. Hours and days may 
be spent there by those who have leisure, with increasing 
interest and delight. 

Catlin’s Indien Gallery has been for some time past the 
the great attraction in the city, though we are sorry to say, 
his Courses of Lectures are for the present closed. We hope 
his endeavors to obtain a hall of sufficient size to display his 
whole collection at once will be successful, as he has several 
very interesting pieces which it is impossible to display 


Several writers of acknowledged ability have consented to without greater accommodations than the hall he now occu- 


become contributors to the Magazine, and we hope to re- 
ceive from our gifted writers generally such aid as shall 
enable us to do honor to our favorite city and to New 
England. 


“Boston WeEkLty Macazine —devoted to Morality, Lite- 
rature, Biography, History, the Fine Arts, Agriculture, &c. 
&c. Published by Gilbert & Dean, at their Printing Office, 
No. 56 State street, at two dollars per annum, one half paid 
in advance.” 

The above is the title, &c. of a publication commenced in 
1802, by Gilbert & Dean, afterwards extensively known as 
brokers —the venerable senior partner still exercising that 
vocation in the firm of Gilbert & Sons, with a reputation for 
integrity and fair dealing that has stood the test of near 
forty years, and an industry and prudence that have avcumu- 
lated him a handsome fortune. 

This periodical, which was issued weekly, on a half sheet 


pies will afford. 


Hon. J. S. Bucxinenam, the celebrated English Lecturer, 
has been engaged by the Mercantile Library Association of 
this city, to deliver a course of Lectures, which will com- 
mence on Monday evening, Sept. 24th. The popularity of 
this philanthropic gentleman, and the interesting subjects he 
discusses, will no doubt secure overfiowing audiences in our 
largest halls. The association deserve the thanks of the 
community for engaging him. 

The eighteenth anniversary of this Association is to be cel- 
ebrated on Thursday evening next, at the Odeon, by an ad- 
dress delivered by Gov. Everett, and a poem by Mr. James 
T. Fields. 


Tue Boston Lyceum commences its tenth course in Octo. 
ber, which is advertised to consist, of eighteen léctures, two 
debates, and one exhibition of the elocution class. Hon. 
John Quincy Adams has accepted an invitation ‘to deliver 


of four pages, received the contributions of a number of||the introductory lecture. 


highly gifted writers — R. T. Paine, Susannah Rowson, and 
others — and it is very interesting tofurn over the volames 
and recall the events and the actor#'Of other days. We find 
several articles original in the Magazine which have re- 
ceived extensive notoriety, and have retainettheir popular- 





Tue Annvat Commencement took place at Harvard Uni- 
versityeon Wednesday of last week. The exercises of the 
graduating class were highly creditable. Sixty six young 
men received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
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WE MET, TWAS IN A OROWD. 


WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, BSQ. 
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